The Imagists and their Bequest
One of the values of H.D.'s poetry is that it clarifies and re-
burnishes that ideal for this generation. Scholars delight in the
scrupulous precision of her renderings. Poets, more alive to
the temptations she has resisted, admire the chastity of her
work. One may measure this by contrasting the bareness of
her translations from Euripides with Sir Gilbert Murray's me-
lodious but all too lush and Swinburnian treatment of the same
choruses. Even in her most highly personal lyrics H.D. sel-
dom loses sight of those Hellenic originals which have been
the source of her art.
She cannot cross the barrier into her own time. It may be
an index to her feeling for the ancient world that, like the
Greek poets, she tends to forget that among them there lived
slaves as well as freemen, and men felt the sweat of labour as
well as the dews of love. Some theme of Sappho's is nearer to
her than the problems of women caught in the complexities
and derangements of our civilization. What some might call a
poverty of inspiration, is, however, in more than one sense a
means of orienting the reader. The flowers that grow sparsely
on those rocky headlands, the waves that beat at their base,
the gleam of grey marble, the haunting presences of gods and
those too well loved or too well hated of the gods, recur again
and again, until the whole body of her poetry shines and
trembles with the sea-light of the archipelago, the billow of
the island winds. Whether H.D, speaks for herself or for some
woman out of Greek story, the point from which she speaks
is the same, so that in her invocation to Athena, Artemis, or
Aphrodite, there is nothing awkward or strange, but the
beauty of complete sincerity. Her awareness of her peculiar
situation is expressed in Epitaph, where she speaks of one who,
like herself, solicits the fervour, follows the measure of the
ancient world.
Though her best verse is polished until it has the hard
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